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Unions 





HOUSTON 


A thousand or so spokes- 
men for union labor’s 400,000 
Texas members worked out a 
militant program covering | & 
everything from a $1.25 an 
hour minimum wage to the 
abolition of capital punish- 
ment here last week. 

The civil rights committee 
yielded to the segregationist 
members from the Sabine 
area on several points and 
came up with a harmony re- 
port which, however, firmly 
advocated school desegrega- 
tion and a state fair employ- 
ment practices act. 


The committee sidestepped any 
comment on Jim Crowism among 
some Texas union locals (the 1957 
committee report advocated the 
“elimination” of such conditions 
but was dropped in a subsequent 
compromise). However, the final 
report of the convention instructed 
the state officers to set up a “per- 
manent civil rights committee.” 

Jim Pierce, chairman of the con- 
vention civil rights committee, 
said he believes the purpose of 
the permanent committee will be 
“to call to the attention of our 
members the violation of any per- 
son's civil rights in the state and 
the mustering of our organization 
to the defense of our downtrodden 
people.” 

The final civil rights report was 
read to the convention by cegre- 
gation leader Country Reynolds 
of Beaumont, liberal Karl Saier of 
San Antonio, and Pierce and sec- 
onded for adoption by segrega- 
tionist Dan Fells, Beaumont. It 
was adopted after brief debate. 

In four days of committee hear- 
ings, caucuses, and convention ac- 
tion, Texas labor stated its posi- 
tions on a wide range of issues. 
The Observer, on page 8 this is- 
sue, summarizes the various ideas 
approved by the convention. 

In state president Jerry Holle- 
man’s report to the convention 
(“suggestions only”), he said that 








A CERTAIN 
CARPENTER 


HOUSTON 
Rev. Herbert Meza of Hous- 
ton’s St. Stephen Presbyterian 
Church opened one of the labor 
convention sessions with this 
prayer: 


“Almighty God, Thou who 
made Thy concern for the la- 
boring man known in the form 
of a Carpenter, who, though 
He joined no local, organized 
the first International, and 
made the needs of man His 
policy ... Help us to care, as 
Thou didst care, for the minor- 
ity groups who sorely need 
justice and for the little people 
who have no _ lobbyists 
Make us wise to seek the com- 
mon good but not at the ex- 
pense of integrity and rrinci- 
ples, lest we find that we are 
striking against truth and wind 
up with larger incomes and 
smaller lives .... In the name 
of Him who dignified Labor, 
even Jesus Christ. Amen.” 














Urge 


Much Change 


a movement representing 400,000 

citizens must be concerned “with 

every issue which affects the pub- 

lic welfare and the public inter- 
est.” 


For 400,000 People 


Advocating extending unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compen- 
sation to farmers, Holleman said 
farmers and workers are “natural 
allies." He favored a _ national 
farm act to recognize farmers’ 
rights to join together in organi- 
zations to be recognized as “the 
farmer's collective bargaining 
agent for the disposal of his farm 
products.” 

In Holleman’s plan, the farmer 
would turn his produce over to 
his organization and receive “the 
base price support loan,” the or- 
ganization would “then bargain 
in the marketplace for the highest 
possible price’’ for the products, 
and the farmer would get the dif- 
ference between the loan price 
and the price finally obtained for 


his goods. 
Holleman said that Citizens’ 
Council members for the most 


part are the same people who op- 
pose unions “violently at every 
turn.” 

He advocated the abolition of 
capital punishment. “This is an 
issue,” he said, “upon which the 
churches should have taken the 
lead, but since they have failed 
to speak out, then labor certainly 


should speak out in their 
stead.” 
“Methods need to be devised 


whereby all sides of an issue can 
be assured of access to the public 
through the press,” he said. 

He called for an effort by labor 
to retain the permanent school 
funds intact “for the sake of fu- 
ture generations of Texas chil- 
dren.” 

In addition to asking for legali- 
zation of the union shop, Holle- 
man broached the extension of the 
right to work law to prohibit dis- 
crimination on grounds such as 
age and race. “If the advocates of 
the so-called right-to-work law 

. reject these genuine protec- 
tions, they will be admitting their 
fraud,” he said. 

On taxes Holleman said “We be- 
lieve that we were sufficiently 
successful in this last summer's 
election that a sales tax will not 
pass the next session ... and the 
Governor has given his assurance 
that should it pass it will be ve- 
toed.” (Daniel declined to say this 
at his press conference last week.) 
He advocated a corporate profits 
tax and support for any “reason- 
able” increase in “the oil produc- 
tion tax.” 

The AFL-CIO’s state executive 
board report proposed “an active 
concern for the problems of that 
100,000 or more people who are 
included in the great reservoirs of 
stoop labor.” 


Pickle ‘Missed’ 


One time-consuming task was 
selection of the members of the 
new state executive board. After 
district delegations had made 
their recommendations, Holleman 
quipped from the front mike, 
“These nominations haven't been 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Oilmen Nix Amendment I 
‘Solons’ Pay Raise Draws Big-Money Fight 


HOUSTON 

An oil -and- banking com- 
mittee whose members repre- 
sent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in corporate wealth 
sponsored a businessmen’s 
luncheon against the legisla- 
tive pay raise-annual sessions 
amendment here last Friday 
and denied legislators and 
Jaycees an opportunity to be 
heard on the other side. 


A “general committee” made up 
of eleven oilmen, three Houston 
bank presidents, a lobbyist, and 
the chairman of the board of An- 
derson & Clayton called the meet- 
ing, which filled the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Rice Hotel with 300 
or 400 business-suited Houston- 
ians. 

The businessman presiding at 
the luncheon told the Observer 
that the general chairman was 
Charles Alcorn, the president of 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. 


Alcorn, however, told the Ob- 
server there was no chairman. 
After Alcorn identified the 


members of the “general commit- 
tee” for the Observer, he re- 
marked: 

“I hope you will soft pedal one 
thing about this, but there seem 
to be a lot of oilmen on there 
(the general committee). It’s just 
because we happen to be in the 
same industry—we met up in 
Johnny Mitchell’s office. No sig- 
nificance to it.” 

Mitchell is a leading Houston 
oil independent. 

From whom, the Observer 
asked Alcorn, did he obtain the 
lists for the mailings of the letters 
of invitation to the luncheon? 

“Well,” he said, “just anybody 
that had a good big list, the manu- 
facturers, the investment houses, 
you know, all the bank lists—the 
manufacturers’ association, and 
the oil associations.” 

Asked about numerous reports 
that Humble Oil & Refining Co., 





which is now 98 percent owned by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, had 
played a weighty role 
developing but expensively 
mounted campaign against the 
amendment, Alcorn said, “Humble 
has not been any more important, 
especially ... Of courses 
got a great deal at stake 

A young Humble 
asked why Humble did not 


in the late 


executive, 


hav 


someone at the head table at the| 


luncheon, said, “Well frankly I'm 
pretty surprised about that too.” 


In announcing that Sen. Dorsey 
Hardeman of San Angelo would 
be the speaker against the amend- 
ment, Russell Jolley, president of 
Southwest Steel Products, Inc 
condemned Amendment One as “a 
very dangerous amendment which 


would increase the expenses of 
the government tremendously.” It 
might, he said, raise a class of 
politicians who would “be com- 
pletely satisfied with $7,500 a 
year...” 
. 

Wealthy Lineup 

The eleven oilman members of 
the “general committee were 
John W. Mecom, an independent 
who ranked 34th on Fortune Mag- 


azine’s 1957 list of the richest men 


in America (his estimated wealth: 
$100 to $200 million); Alcorn, who 
is also vice-president of the Hous- 

ton Club and vice president and 
general manager of Fal Sea- | 
board Drilling Co.; W vart 
Boyle, president, Texas National 
Petroleum Co.; Johnny Mitchell 

president, Christie, Mitchell, & 
Mitchell, and a TIPRO leader; Pat 
Rutherford, president, Rutherford 
Oil Corp.; Wallace Wilson, presi- 
dent, Wilson Supply Cc J. U. 
Teague, president, Columbia Drill- 


ing Co.; W. J. Goldston, president, 
Goldrus Drilling Co.; and Wilbur 


Ginther, Curtis Hankamer, and 
Raymond D. Reynolds, all of | 
whom Alcorn identified to the} 


Observer as oilmen. 








| The three bank presidents were 
| A. G. McNeese, Jr., Bank of the 
| Southwest; Jim Elkins, Jr., First 
City National Bank; and Marvin 
| Collie, National Bank of Com- 
j}merce. The other two members 
were Lamar Fleming, chairman of 


they've|the board, Anderson, Clayton & 


| Co., and Raybourne Thompson, 
| attorney and Austin lobbyist in 


e|the law firm of Vincent, Elkins, 


| Weems, & Searls, which repre- 
sents some of the most important 
out of state capital in Texas. 


| At the meeting itself, over 
|which Jolley presided, oilmen 
| were not conspicuous at the head 
| table, and there were no bankers 
| seated there. The head table peo- 
|ple and the guests, Jolley said, 
| were “representative of Houston.” 
|Seated at the head table were 
|Inge Grant, Wyatt Metal and 
| Boilerworks; Mike Hunt, Long- 
| horn Supply Co.; Paul Smith, law- 
jyer; Don Brooks of Christie, 
Mitchell, & Mitchell; Porter Par- 
ish of the Shamrock-Hilton Hotel; 
Ed Fontaine, National Tank Co.;' 
Fred Gray, Diamond Alkali Co.; 
Bill Hollis, a local Freedom in Ac- 
tion ‘eader; oilmen Ginther, Gold- 
ston, and Travis L. Smith, Jr.;:and 
Clarence M. Malone, president, 
Drilling Tools, Inc. 





“This meeting is called to pre- 
| sent the views of we folks who 
4|are against Amendment One,” 
Jolley said as the luncheon 
| opened. Rep. Frank Mann told the 
| Observer, “I asked him to let me 


2]),| introduce the legislators present, 


but he said ‘No, this is not a polit- 
ical meeting’.” All the legislators 
present—Mann and Reps. elect 
Clyde Miller, Dean Johnston, C. J. 
Whitfield, Bill Kilgarlin, and 
Roger Daily—are on record in fa- 
| vor of the amendment. 

Johnston sought to obtain the 
floor as soon as Hardeman fin- 
ished, but Jolley adjourned the 
| meeting so fast he neglected to 

(Continued on Page 2) 








BAREFOOT STORMS BASTIONS 


A few weeks ay a man 
fairly high up in Texas politi- 
cal circles bubbled with de- 
light: “This is the first break- 
through for Democracy in 
this town since I can’t re- 
member when. We’re on our 
way now, the Times-Herald 
is endorsing Sanders.” 


The announcement rocked con- 
servative old Dallas to its political 
foundations. The vibrations have 
been ashimmering ever since. 

In one corner, the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, large segments of the 
traditionally conservative busi- 
ness community, a _ budding 
Republican organization, and their 
champion, Bruce Alger, incum- 
bent, ultra-conservative congress- 
man (Obs. Oct. 10). 

In the other, the Times-Herald, 
important segments of the same 
business community, most of the 
Democratic organization and prac- 
tically every liberal Democrat in 
sight, and the challenger, Barefoot 
Sanders, bearing his boyish good 
looks, the most colorful first name 
in state politics, a surname 
stretching back thorugh gene- 
rations of Texas history, a hand- 


some, energetic wife who caim- 
paigns tirelessly at hi ide, and 
a progressive legislative 

Here, in a city 
dates traditionally vie 


where candi- 


label “Most Conservativ« San 
ders is a new case, a struc- 
tive conservative” who rks 18 
hours a day—civic breakfasts, 
luncheon clubs, dinner banquets 
evening yard parties, squeezed-in 
handshaking tours of shopping 








Larry Goodwyn 





ough- 
have 
Alger 


centers—to do what two thor 
ly conservative Democrats 
failed to do: beat Bru 
As the campaign storms into its 
last few days there is 
agreement that Alger 
serious trouble. 

Of more than 200 Democratic 
precinct chairmen, a majority of 
them conservative, only four have 
openly endorsed Alger. At Demo- 
cratic rallies loyalist and con- 
servative Democrats, veterans of 
fierce intra-party warfare, sit on 
the platform with Sanders. Con- 


general 
is in 





servatives are glossing over San- 


liberal-leaning record in 
legislature, his restraining 


ders’s 
the 


rd.|leadership of liberal forces in the 


House, his anti-segregation votes. 
Liberals are glossing over his 
stand for the right-to-work law, 
his statement he would have 
voted to curb the Supreme Court. 


‘Constructive’ 


campaign 


“I have built my 
around the word ‘constructive’, 
says Sanders, “and I don’t think 
it’s a revolutionary concept for 
Dallas County.” His six foot four 
inch frame diminished twenty 
pounds by months of campaigning, 
his face freckled and his hair un- 
disciplined, Sanders looks a 
youthful thirty-three. During a 
two-hour respite last week at his 
parents’ estate overlooking the 
tangled lushness of Turtle Creek, 
he explained his political views 
to the Observer. 


“It’s not enough to oppose. A 
congressman should have some- 
thing constructive to offer too. 
It’s not such a startling idea for 
Dallas as you might suppose. I 
think the community has sort of 





(Continued on Page 3) 








Unions Advocate 
Various Reforms 


| ent committee could help “get re- 
in| lief for some of the complaints we 
| have received.” Stamps empha- 
Two moves to guarantee that a/| Sized the committee should be 
Negro would be included on the! “@advisory with no power.” The 
executive board were defeated.| idea was adopted with only one 


The first motion, from a Negro | dissent in the committee 


; 
delegate, proposed that Negro del-/ Reynolds and Fell opened the 
egates caucus and designate such | jockeying in the committee by 
a member; this was defeated over- | trying to have the unions’ 1957 re- 
whelmingly after another Negro | port adopted and further debate 
delegate, Eddie Humphrey of the/| closed off. They lost on a standing 
packing workers, said it would be} yote estimated at 15 to 7. 


“discriminatory.” Humphrey pro- | 
posed that a member “at large” be| Edwin Washington, NAACP 


set up, but this too was decisively field secretary for the Southwest 
defeated. | region, addressed the committee. 
|“I know we can’t be proud of Lit- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
screened yet. Is Jake Pickle 
the house?” 








(Continued from Page 1) 
make a final pitch for contribu- 
tions against the amendment. 

Johnston told the Observer he 

would have criticized “the oil- 
men’s sour grapes committee who 
backed most of the opponents of 
those who were elected, and hav- 
ing lost their own boys, would not 
like to see the victorious legisla- 
tors encouraged to stay in Austin 
| by an adequate salary.” 
Daily, former assistant attorney 
general who has oil interests, said 
“From my past experience in the 
oil business, I'm disappointed to 
| see so many oilmen who have had 
la reputation for fair play being 
cpposed to Amendment One.” 

Bob Giles, director of the Hous- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce 
committee for the amendment, re- 








Secretary-Treasurer Fred! 
Schmidt's proposal to strip the} 
secretary-treasurer of the title of| 
chief financial officer and to leave | 
check-signing to the president, the} 
executive board, or the convention | 
was defeated by voice vote after} 
both ‘Schmidt and Holleman had/ 
advocated it. Delegates against the| 
change argued that no single offi- | 
cer should be too strong and that a| 
president and secretary-treasurer | 
should be balanced off against} 
each other 

| 

A committee also recommended | 
pay raises for Holleman and} 
Schmidt. -Both of them said they | 


didn’t want them, and the motion | contains equivalent language and | 


was defeated. 


Walter Richter, executive direc- | 
tor of the Gonzales Warm Springs | 


Texas rehabilitation center, ac-| 


cepted $18,500 from Schmidt and]. 


miscellaneous labor contributions, 
bringing the total labor gifts to| 
the center to $28,076. Richter asked | 
labor to continue to help the cen- | 
ter in its drive for funds | 

| 


Rights Debate | 


Potentially the most important | 
decision on civil rights was the | 
establishment of the permanent| 
rights committee. The idea | 
was put into a motion by James} 
W. Stamps of the Houston iron-| 
workers after the rest of the re- | 
port had been agreed on 


civil 


Stamps said he had “the idea| 
in mind of trying to create better | 


| 
| 


understanding as well as to pro-| 
tect the rights of the individuals | 
who belong to this joint venture” | 
AFL-CIO). He felt the perman-| 
group could advise the con-| 
vention’s committee and 

monthly bulletins on “first 


then the other 


ent 

issue | 

Charles H. Poe, a Houston ma-| 

chinist, observed that the perman-| 
{ 
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lin 1957 


| over which Rep. Roy Harrington | 
|} of Port Arthur presided. “Federal | 
| money is not tainted money, you| merce announced its opposition to 


|to Texas instead of to Oklahoma,” | Sovernment 
Harrington 


| A delegate from El] Paso said that | 


|El Paso schools what they must 


| curred 


of Gov. Faubus,” he| quested time to defend the 
was saying, when J. R. Reid of| amendment but was refused, he 
the Houston telephone workers} announced. 
interrupted to object that his time | Jolley appealed for contribu- 
had expired. His time was €X-/tions to fight the amendment; 
tended but he concluded promptly.| checks were provided, already 
A subcommittee 4 to 1 azainst made out, at each table. “Any ot 
the Sabine area segregationists | 7°U who have not contributed 
brought back a report criticizing | ¢!sewhere—as I know a of 
the Citizens’ Council and three | ¥°U sacha need ; every Gime 
right-wing political action groups | you can give,” he said. Hardeman 
as “ins.dious and undemocratic” | would not get any of it, he said; 
and “wholeheartedly supporting” | ‘* would all be spent for adver- 
desegregation without “delaying | tsements. At the end of the 
action.” Fells proposed deleting | 'uncheon. Alcorn told the Ob- 
this wording in favor of the na- | S°rver that less than $100 had 
AFL-CIO report, which | been taken in from the guests. 
| Hollis, the FIA and conservative 
was adopted by Texas AFL-CIO | leader, is also a member of the 
ian, tlie eek pres- | Houston Jaycees’ board. He was 
ent, said Fells's motion would re- | troduced to oppose the amend- 
sult in a “stronger” civil rights ment. (The Jaycees have mounted 
a statewide campaign for its adop- 


report than the subcommittee ma-|~— ‘ . 
= |tion.) Hollis said the Jaycee ac- 


spied | tion does not “by any stretch of 

Pierce said he could go along/the imagination” reflect the opin- 
with Fells if the paragraph about | ions of “all the members.” He ar- 
the Citizens’ Council and the! gued, “The tremendous amount of 
other organizations was retained.|money spent on foreign aid has 
Fells said “We have some good/not made pro-American countries 
Democratic people in these coun- from the receipt of the money ... 
cils! You're talking about 30,;and this amount of money (for 


maybe 60 percent of the members legislators) is not going to correct 


tle Rock 





tional 





any evils that might be apparent 
in that body.” 


Hardeman Speaks 


Sen. Hardeman has been read- 
ing the same speech against 
Amendment One to various 
groups about the state. A reporter 
who heard him deliver it two 
weeks ago before the Houston 
Citizens’ Council said his presen- 
tation to the luncheon attended by 
the businessmen and _ six state- 
house representatives from 
Houston differed only in his ad- 
libbed remarks last week that he 
favors a legislative pay raise of 
some kind. 

“I think the members are enti- 
tled to an increase in salary,” he 
said on this point. “If I didn’t en- 
joy a pretty good law practice, 
with two partners to do the work 
and collect the money, I doubt 
that I could continue to operate.” 

Hardeman told the luncheon, 
however, that the proposed 
amendment permitted “unlimited 
per diems for a specified number 
of days” and expenses “also in an 
unlimited manner.” “I don't 
charge the legislators would go 
crazy and wild, but the restriction 
would be removed,” he said. Later 
he said, “It is not considered at all 
unlikely that the legislature 
would deal fairly generously with 
itself in such a green pasture.” 

He said that generally he is 
against state constitutional amend- 
ments. As a rule those adopted 
have “hastened the advent of the 
welfare state,” he said, especially 
those advanced “by the amateurs 
and the do-gooders.” 

He charged that Amendment 
One “permits continuous sessions” 
by not prohibiting them—(‘“They 
might not go home except to cam- 
paign”)—and that this “would 
keep business and industry in a 
state of unrest.” 

On the point made by support- 





ers of the amendment that it 


would cause better people to seek 
public office, Hardeman said “It 
will mean professional legislators” 
and jested, “I don’t think they can 
improve on the representation in 
the 25th district” (his). To the 
contrary, he said, it would “at- 
tract those whose only interest is 
a meal ticket.” 

“The amendment might raise 
the standard of living to that 
which he (the legislator) would 
like to become accustomed and 
take a good legislator and turn 
him into a flannel mouth dema- 
gogue,” Hardeman said. 

He said the amendment would 
Taise the cost of legislatures from 
$546,000 to $2,730,000, increasing 
legislative salaries $3,000 to $15,000 
per two-year periods, “and 
friends, that’s more legislative 
service than you need right now.” 
He said what with “foreign give- 
aways, special interest subsidies, 
and socialistic spendthrifts in 
Congress,” it would be better if 
they worked on a two-year bud- 
get like Texas does. 

He attacked the writing into the 
state constitution of the custom of 
letting the lieutenant governor 
and speaker of the house maintain 
quarters in the Capitol as “this at- 
tempted further prostitution of 
the constitution to iriclude such 
trivia” and argued that such 
“kitchen and bedroom facilities” 
should not be permitted in the 
CapitoL 

He closed: “I think the import- 
ance of the issue justifies it with 
patriots. With others I could 
hardly care less.” 

A release from the Houston 
Jaycees said, “The Houston Jay- 
cee committee takes the position 
that charges of a state senator that 
the legislature would meet all 
year every year and the legisla- 
ture would pay itself extravagant 
expenses are neither reasonable 
nor in accord with the text of the 
amendment nor sound political 
practice.” RD. 





of my local” (OCAW 228, Port 
Neches). Pierce agreed to strike 
the names of the 


from the paragraph. Reid said} 
“we're not whitewashing, we're | 
just eliminating” the names. HOUSTON 
| Dr. Douglas Guthrie, Jr., presi- 

After Holleman had drafted his | dent of the Texas Junior Chamber 
ideas on a variety of civil rights | of Commerce, Rep. Criss Cole of 
issues and they were adopted, and| Houston, and Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
the permanent civil rights com-| ough campaigned for the adoption 
mittee was agreed to, the overall| of the amendment for legislative 
civil rights report was adopted| pay raises and annual sessions 
unanimously. “We should defend | quring the Texas AFL-CIO con- 
it,” Fells said in the meeting. This | vention here. 
the Sabine area delegates stood | 
ready to do when the report came| The corivention itself endorsed 


before the convention. | public approval of the amendment 
| (along with the other nine except 
An interesting discussion of fed-| tor Nos. 4 and 5). Gov. Price Dan- 
. ‘ | 7 : . 
eral aid to education occupied the } ie) js on record in favor of all nine 
general legislation committee, | of the amendments. 


The Houston Chamber of Com- 


know, they take it outa my pay-| Amendment One as unnecessary 
check, I'd like to see it sent back | and likely to increase the cost of 

| and the Texas tax 
said. One delegate|burden. The chamber declared 


said “I hadn't heard of any schools|that any legislative pay plan 
where the federal government| Should be on a per diem basis for 


controls the teaching, have you?’’| actual time spent in sessions. 


The East Texas Chamber of 
federal aid there has not led to! Commerce voted five to one 
control; “they don't try to tell the} against Amendment One. The 
Texas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is on record in favor of the 
amendment. 


teach.” The committee agreed on 
accepting federal aid to education, 


and the convention later con- 
“If we want good, clean, sound, 


honest government,” Guthrie said, 





“we're going to have to pay for it. 
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Over $110 Million 
Od Industries Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Texas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce feels that we can’t pay 
$1500 a year and get any more 
than $1500 worth.” 

Those who oppose it are the 
lobby groups and special interest 
groups, he said. “When we pay 
more money, we will have a bet- 
ter choice and a better govern- 
ment.” 

Cole, blind Harris County legis- 
lator, said people who are opposed 
to the amendment are serving 
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their own selfish interest, because 
they are on big retainer fees; 
they don’t want the amendment 
to pass because they know the 
legislature eventually would make 


it impossible for them to have 
those fees. 
He charged that Sen. Dorsey 


Hardeman of San Angelo had in- 
sulted the intelligence of the peo- 
ple in an address before the White 
Citizens’ Council, by exaggerating, 
misrepresenting facts, and making 
ridiculous statements about un- 
limited expense amounts he said 





“eases Pay Raise Debate Is Active 


could be allowed under the terms 
of the amendment. 

Unless the amendment passes, 
Cole said, he personally will find 
it impossible to run again. 

“Unless you want a lobby to 
control them, give them a living 
wage,” said Yarborough. The best 
lobby control law you can have is 
a salary they can live on. When 
you do that, there are going to be 
a lot of vacant chairs at the round 
table that a certain company has 
been maintaining in a certain ho- 
tel you all know about.” A.H. 








The ion 3 


In union, there is strength. 

The fable of the Lion and the + 
Oren illustrates this lesson very 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 

Lion dared not attack. But 

‘the king of beasts’ sowed 
dissension and jealousy amongst 
his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them une by one. 





In Sun Life, also, there is 


two 
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Hale Explains Vote; 
Nixon Lauds Johnson 


/ Speaker Waggoner Carr re- 
, 76 names of members 
and members-elect pledged to him 
for re-election. Rep. Joe Burkett 
said in Kerrville, “If I verify and 
find the list to be correct, that 
will require reconsideration of my 
position.” Burkett has claimed 77 
pledges. Rep.-elect Dean Jonnston 
of Houston was No. 76 for Carr 


leased 








Political Intelligence 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


/ Rep. Dewitt Hale, Corpus 
’ Christi, told his home town | 
paper he didn’t feel strongly! 


about his Hale-Aikin vote against 
federal aid to school lunches and 
vocational education. He vroba-| 
bly would have voted for federal 
aid “if had been decis- 
ive,” he said. 


my vote 


In Baltimore, Vice President 
Richard Nixon condemned 
“radical” Democrats and said “We 
are proud of the fact that many 
Democrats, of Which Lyndon John- 
son is a notable example. have 
supported the Eisenhower foreign 
. William S. White, the 
columnist, says if an advanced 
liberal does not get the Demo- 
crats’ 1960 nomination, the focus 
of power is likely to fall between 
Sen. Kennedy and Sen. Johnson. 
Johnson is “the most powerful 
single man in the Democratic 


V 


policy.” 


Party today—as well as its ablest | 
actual | 


politician, measured on 
performance,” White says. South- 
ern politicians actually are for 
Johnson, he writes; “the pro-Ken- 
nedy movement in the South thus 
is basically a hidden pro-Johnson 
movement.” 


Bard A. Logan, Constitution 
Party Senate Candidate, called 
Sen. Yarborough “labor's little 
gadfly." Roy Whittenburg, 
Republicans’ Senate candidate, 
predicted he will carry Dallas and 
it will be close in Houston. Pan- 
handle Herald endorsed Whitten- 
burg. 


\ 


/ Sam Rayburn, Lyndon John- 

son, and Ralph Yarborough 

honored Rep. Homer Thornberry 
at a party in Georgetown. 


\ 


Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
of San Antonio has been ap- 
pointed to a National Advisory 
Committee on farm labor by the 
National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 
.... A new Farmers’ Union chap- 
ter is being formed at Wharton. A 
group of about 40 farmers heard 
Texas Farmers’ Union president 
Alex Dickie attack vertical farm- 
ing as a return to the feudal sys- 
tem and defend parity prices. 


V 
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Ernest Thompson, railroad 
commissioner, said in a signed 
article in the Amarillo daily that 
the oil depletion allowance should 
“not be tampered with at all.” 
TIPRO filed with the 
federal government for increased 
duties on oil imports. 


V 


petitions 


/ Mrs. R. D. Randolph, national 

committeewoman,_ said_ she 
was shocked by GOP governor 
candidate Edwin Mayer's §state- 
ment liberal Democrats would 
support him Nov. 4. The liberal 
Democrats “always support all the 
nominees of the party and vote 
the straight,” Mrs. Ran- 
dolph said. She urged all Demo- 
crats to do so, including voting for 
Price Daniel 


Vv 


ticket 


Fort Worth Real Estate Board 


Vv announced its support for a 


city income tax 








Barefoot Sanders 
‘Constructive Conservative’ 





Shell Dealers Charged 


@ Atty. Gen. Will Wilson filed , Wright Mills, Waco native and a 


an anti-trust suit against six 
firms which sell shel! for road 
work along the Gulf Coast, con- 
tending they agreed to submit 
identical bids on all contracts 


© With the preface “I’m going 

to let you in on a little se- 
cret,” vice-president David L. 
Treadway of the Republic Bank 
this week predicted the Dallas 
bank’s resources would top $1 
billion by the end of this year... 
Hole making has ended on the 
world’s deepest oil well, Phillips 
Petroleum Company’s No. 1-EE 
University, ten miles east of Fort 
Stockton, and preparations are go- 
ing forward this week for tests 
through perforations at total depth 
of 25,311 feet after two years of 
drilling The Dallas Times- 
Herald quoted union leaders as 
saying failure of the United Auto 
Workers to organize Temco Air- 


craft office workers in Grand 
Prairie has dealt a severe blow to 
organized labor’s hopes of ex- 
panding through white collar 
fields in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area 


r- ) New electronic traffic signals 

costing $100,000 will be dis- 
mantled from ten downtown San 
Antonio intersections and “moth- 
balled” as part of a drastic revi- 
sion of the city public service 
board’s new $1 million signal sys- 
tem 


e Dallas district attorney 
Henry Wade, replying to 
state department charges. that 


Texas officials permitted BenJack 
Cage to return to Mexico through 
failure to issue a “hold order,’’ 
said he had never heard of any 
law enforcement agency filing 
anything with the state depart- 
ment. 


e Tyler oilman Watson Wise, 

alternate U. S. representative 
to the UN General Assembly, 
warned in Houston no nation can 
stand alone against the menace of 
900 million Communists, added 
“we are slowly learning to toler- 
ate each other in this world.” .... 
At the University of Texas, Dr. C. 
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Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 























Columbia sociology professor, said 
America through its “utopian cap- 
italists” is becoming an isolated, 
second-rate power, concluded “as 
war has become total, it has be- 
come absurd, yet the spokesmen 
of each super-power—in particu- 
lar those of the USA—are pos- 
sessed by the military metaphysic, 
according to which all world real- 
ity is seen in military terms and 
the most decisive features of re- 
ality are held to be the state of 
violence and the balance of 
fright.” .... Dr. Randall Whaley, 
former Purdue physicist and now 
executive director of the National 
Academy of Sciences, said in Aus- 
tin, “We are blessed with much 
independence in this country in 
our school systems.” 





i The Week in Texas 








8 Alabama congressman Bob 

Jones, member of the House 
public works committee, said in 
Fort Worth “Trinity River navi- 
gation is too important to the de- 
velopment of this area to be neg- 
lected and Fort Worth too import- 
ant to be without an inland port,” 
predicted necessary funds would 
be appropriated by Congress. 


2 Alvin Burger of the Texas 

Research League, noting that 
many tax students have predicted 
a short life for the property tax, 
said in Dallas “it is a mighty lively 
corpse today,” accounting for 
more than three-fourths of total 
city tax revenue in the state. 


e University of Texas Ex-Stu- 
dents Assn. announced that 
its four distinguished alumnus 
awards will be presented to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Robert B. 
Anderson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Dr. Ramon Beteta, Mexico’s 
ambassador to Italy, and Dr. Wal- 
ter Prescott Webb, president of 
the American Historical Assn. 


+. 36-year-old George White, in 

jail for seven years on a 15- 
year term for a robbery an ex- 
convict has now admitted he com- 
mitted, said from Huntsville, 
“Seven years is a long time, even 
if you spend it in a beer joint.” 
As it was not a capital nunish- 
ment case, the court had not ap- 
pointed a lawyer to defend him; 
his innocent plea was overruled 
by the jury. 
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Whether we like it or not, 
compromise is essential to the 
egislative process. To be effective, 
man must realize this. 
effective legis- 
at knows that when you dis- 
ree with people, 
estion their sincerity and their 
You must remember that 
people going to 
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What about the “right to werk 
approve the right- 
law on a state basis. I 
amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley law that would have 
the effect of repealing the right to 
rk law. As for a national right- 
to-work that’s nothing but 
a gimmick. It ignores the question 
of states’ rights in the field.” 


Sold 


WOI k 


ppose 


any 


law, 


On federal aid to education 
This is one field you don’t have 
to hammer home. People are 


| either 


for it or not. I think first 


must decide on a _ national 

_| level whether or not to make 
| federal aid available in such 
fields as vocational education and 


the school lunch and milk pro- 


| grams. I think unquestionably the 
federal government should make 


such programs available. Then it’s 


j}up to each locality whether or 
I it wants to participate. The 
1oney for the surplus products 
|}program comes from the Com- 


a|modity Credit Corporation for the 


encoulaging the con- 
mption by children of milk that 
therwise would be surplus.” 


irpose of 


“On the integration question,” 


_| he said, “I think Dallas voters are 
_ | more sophisticated abcut the prob- 


lem than many persons. They pre- 


|fer segregation, there’s no ques- 
ion about that. I can't define 


where they draw the line, but it is 
somewhere before violence. If |! 
had to make a definition of the at- 


“© | titude of the community, I would 


Say it is pro-segregation, anti-vio- 
very anti - federal 
| troops. It is probably more anti- 
federal troops than it is pro-cegre- 
} gation.” 


How does the campaign look 


3 18 
“® with a week to go? His answer is 


| quick, quiet. “We think it looks 
|favorable but we're not letting 
down, There is a lot more interest 


the Democratic nomination in a 


heated battle with conservative 


I meet 
| 500 people a day each and nearly 
everybody we see knows there is 
jan election coming up on Novem- 
Fourth. This 
We think it means a big vote 
like to reason 
for a big vote 


was not true in 
July 
turnout. I would 
that way anyway, 


will help us.” 


On the front steps of the tree 


is | shaded estate. high above the dis- 


}tant creck, Sanders added a final 
| footnote. “I hope you mention the 
| efforts of my wife Jan. She has 
been a hard worker, secs as many 


people or more a day than I do.” 


offered the 
Observer “Barefoot 
| cookie,” individually wrapped and 


Barcfoot's mother 
reporter a 


s| shaped like a foot. Two other la- 
| 


dies, one a Democrat and one a 
Republican, helped her wrap more 


j}of them in the kitchen. 











Let those flatter who feor, it is not an Americon art.—]EFFERSON 





Al Greased Hillside 


We are heavy this week with 
foreboding. The big dailies have re- 
leased a stream of doubts and carp- 
ings against Amendment One for 
a full time legislature. They are 
pleading for a backward state in the 
name of this prudence and that 
economy. The forces of responsi- 
bility, Senator Yarborough, the 
Texas Jaycees, the Texas AFL-CIO, 
many liberals, many conservatives, 
are doing what they can, but the 
tide of sophistry rises and rises. It 
is as though the people had sud- 
denly been sent skittering down a 
greased hillside, the dailies standing 
at the hilltop upending the rancid 
lard by the ton; and who can stay 
it? They have waited to the last; 
now they serve their major adver- 
tisers. The marketplace of ideas has 
been hogged, clogged, by business 
goliaths called newspapers, million 
dollar enterprises with millionaires’ 
values. 


Let us again try to reason 
through Amendment One: 
Tuesday the voters decide 


whether they or the lobbyists con- 
trol the legislators; whether they 
or the lobbyists write the state’s 
laws, decide what taxes will be 
levied on what groups and what 
programs will be financed. If 
Amendment One passes, Texas can 
expect a new time of honest and 
progressive government; if it is de- 
feated, underpaid legislators will 
slip back into the beefsteak, blondes, 
and bourbon era of cynicism and 
corruption. 

The 181 people we elect to the 
legislature must conduct the affairs 
of a government which expends a 
billion dollars of our money every 
year. If they are to do a good job 
they must be able to study the 


government, its workings and the 
areas where it needs to be working; 
they need to be free to talk to their 
constituents and simply to read and 
to think. They cannot be expected 
to pay out of their own pockets the 
costs of representing their districts 
when the legislature is not actually 
meeting. They must be required to 
meet once a year, to regard their job 
as a full time job, to put nothing 
ahead of their responsibilities to the 
people, to the general welfare. 

Sophists like lobbyists’ friend 
Dorsey Hardeman come forward 
now to cry that the amendment’s 
permitting the legislature to set the 
expenses of office will lead to wild 
irresponsibility. The legislature sets 
its own expenses now; have you 
heard of any such abuses? Even 
were dozens of members inclined to 
cheat, to thieve, to chisel, would 
the others let them? If we cannot 
trust our legislators on such a small 
matter, how can we trust them with 
a billion dollars of our money every 
year? 

Shall we have a part time legis- 


lature ruling a full time govern- 
ment? 
Shall we encourage our legis- 


lators to eat at lobbyists’ overladen 
tables—and feed their minds on 
lobbyists’ self-seeking perspectives? 
Shall we tell our legislators, “Your 
personal business is more important 
than the state’s business—we dc not 
want you to take your job 
seriously”? 

Or shall we accord to the makers 
of our laws the justice we want the 
laws, themselves, to be? 

Another ton of lard, mushing 
down the hillside....this way, per- 
haps it will settle in the gulley. 

And perhaps not. 


el heoalion in olishes 


Liberalism burns bright in the 
Texas labor movement. 

The unions still neglect the Jim 
Crow practices in some local unions, 
and these must be rooted out as 
an affront to the ideals of the move- 
ment (as perhaps the new perma- 
nent civil rights committee will aim 
to do). The Texas AFL-CIO’s reso- 
lution for the abolition of the 
bracero program seems extreme, 
motivated in too large a part by 
hostility to alien workers. We be- 


rr 7? 


Comes now the Dallas school 
board to appropriate $50,000 for 
hgh school tennis courts. Progress. 
Of course 14 school lunchrooms in 
the areas with many of the poorer 
children have been closed because 
they didn’t show a profit, but then, 
as Supt. W. T. “I’m representative 
of the community” White explains, 
“We run an educational institution, 
not a welfare agency.” Tennis, any- 
one who’s not hungry? 





%e We now have an unbelievably 

straightforward statement of 
the Republican platform for 1960 
under Mr. Nixon. Speaking on the 
record and in public at the Harvard 
School of Business Sept. 6, Nixon 
called for “downward adjustment of 
business taxes,” including a lower 
corporate tax rate and lower tax 
rates on the higher personal income 
brackets, combined with a broad ex- 
tension of sales taxes. If that doesn’t 
sink the GOP merchants’ special in 
1960, nothing will. 


lieve, too, that farm producers’ mo- 
nopolies and price-fixing are no less 
objectionable than steel producers’. 

But the Houston convention also 
advocated consumer and worker 
oriented improvements from bread 
to civil rights. It called for a fair 
employment practices law, a mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour for all 
workers, and the extension of job- 
less and injury compensation bene- 
fits for farm workers; for slum 
clearance and federal aid to school 
construction; for a state corporate 
profits tax and eventually a personal 
income tax. It stepped forward into 
certain long neglected areas of civil 
inequity: the terrible inequalities of 
criminal penalties, which the law- 
yers should long ago have sought 
to correct; capital punishment as a 
needless barbarity of the past, 
against which the churches should 
long ago have been recorded. 


The leadership of the Texas 
movement, too, manifests its con- 
cern that groupism not oppress indi- 
vidualism, that dissent remain the 
American tradition, that social pres- 
sures not “tend to force us to drive 
the same kind of cars, wear the 
same kind of clothes, and speak the 
same words.” We are not disposed 
to agree that “we the people” have 
rights that “transcend most individ- 
ual rights”—all rights must be real 
as individual rights, else they can be 
used to enshrine the state over the 
individual—but few large groups go 
as far as Texas labor has in warning 
against conformity. 


The unions in Texas are more ef- 
fective for liberalism than any other 


group. 





Neglect of Jobless | 


Houston 

Thousands of Texas workers, laid 
off their jobs, are being deliberately 
denied the unemployment compensa- 
tion to which the law entitles them as 
a result of biased administration and 
a pro-employer policy of the majority 
of the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion. Meanwhile the governor has 
done nothing to provide necessary leg- 
islation by calling a special session to 
meet the recession emergency that has 
existed all this year. 

These points were made plain in a 
speech delivered by Robert F. New- 
man, a member of the TEC represent- 
ing employees, to the state labor con- 
vention here. 





COMMISSIONER NEWMAN 


Newman said that $50 million was 
paid to claimants in the first eight 
months of 1958, compared to only 
$31 million all of last year. The aver- 
age weekly payment has been $24.10, 
“hardly enough to keep body and soul 
together,” he said. 

Although 180,190 persons received 
this “tide-over sustenance’’ at some 
time or another during 1957, there 
were far more jobless than that, he 
said, for while 1,740,000 Texans were 
covered by the state program, another 
1,200,000 were not covered. 

Newman said that whereas the I.eg- 
islature meets only once every two 
years, “the battle against disqualifica- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
goes on every day and week. ... Un- 
der the present commission, more peo- 
ple are being disqualified for unem- 
ployment compensation for more rea- 
sons than under any other commission. 
This is being done by a process of ex- 
panding the reasons for disqualifica- 
tion and broadening the interpreta- 
tion of the disqualification provisions 
of the act to include a greater variety 
of situations.” 

“The screws have been tightened to 
the point that if a plant sees fit to 
close up temporarily because of a re- 
cession, the plant managers simply de- 
clare an ‘extended vacation’ and, by 
this flimsy device, deprive their work- 
ers of the protection of unemployment 
insurance,” he said. 


TEXAS LABOR was “in 
high cotton,” said Houston’s Mayor 
Lewis Cutrer when he welcomed the 
Texas State AFL-CIO convention in 
the Shamrock Hilton, but, he added, 
“nothing is too good for labor.” 

Many in the audience could remem- 
ber four years ago, when then Gov. 
Allan Shivers was campaigning over 
the state warning that “ADA-CIO- 
NAACP” labor bosses would take 
over the state unless he was re- 
elected. What a difference four years 
can make! In the Emerald Room, 
where the convention held its sessions, 


there was no segregation; white and 
Negro couples attended both the con- 
vention banquet and dance. A few 
people remarked on the change— 
“Well, we've made progress’—but 
most didn’t seem to give it a passing 
thought. 

Senator Ralph Yarborough pre- 
dicted sweeping victories for Demo- 
cratic candidates in California and 
other states. He said people who had 
been voting Republican were turning 
to the Democrats. He asked his audi- 
ence to help turn out a heavy Demo- 
cratic vote in Texas, also. 

“Do not scratch the name of Price 
Daniel, the Democratic nominee for 
governor,” said Yarborough. Votes 
cast for the Democratic nominee for 
governor now will determine the 
strength of the precincts in county 
conventions in 1960, so, vote the 
Democratic ticket straight, the senator 
urged. 

Turning to the McClellan commit- 
tee disclosures of racketeering prac- 
tices in labor and industry, Yarbor- 
ough said that with all its investigat- 
ing, the committee had found not a 
single ease in Texas unions. He con- 
gratulated his audience “for the high- 
type leadership chosen by the Texas 
AFL-CIO in your democratic elec- 
tion processes—men like Jerry (Hol- 
leman) and Fred (Schmidt).” 

Andrew Biemiller, head labor lob- 
byist in Washington, said “We in 
Washington are extremely grateful 
to you in Texas for sending us Ralph 
Yarborough to the Senate.” 

Labor unions, he said, will con- 
tinue to work politically, supporting 
their friends and opposing their ene- 
mies regardless of party. George 
Meany, he said, had asked him to 
convey to the Texas State AFL-CIO 
convention his high praise for the co- 
operation the organization and its rep- 
resentatives had received from “two 
great Texans who are leaders of Con- 
gress: Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn.” Without their help, he said, 
a lot of harm could have been done to 
labor in Congress. (There was no ap- 
plause at this point.) 


UNORGANIZED working 
people in Texas again are hungry for 
unions to represent them, said Lester 
Graham, AFL-CIO regional director, 
in a talk at the 19th annual convention 
of the Texas state building and con- 
struction trades council, held the week 
prior to the state convention. 

Graham said his office in Fort 
Worth, headquarters for the 17th re- 
gion, which encompasses the state of 
Texas, recently had been receiving 
more requests for organization than 
had been the case in some time. “Our 
organization,” said Graham, “for the 
last few years has been in the position 
of having to run very fast in order to 
stay where we are. The percentage of 
our organized people in the nation is 
dropping.” 

The reason for this, Graham ex- 
plained, is that organized labor, un- 
der the Eisenhower administration 
and under increasingly tough NLRB 
interpretations of the Taft-Hartley 
act, together with state blows at union 
security, has been forced to put a 
large part of its organizing money 
and manpower into protecting against 
attrition of what it built up from 1937 
to 1947, With a million workers enter- 
ing the labor force each year, there 
will be a loss of ground in organizing 
unless there is a tremendous surge 
ahead, he said. At HIEKEN 
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INWARD MUSIC FROM A RUSSIAN POET 


AUSTIN 
Boris Pasternak is a Russian poet 
who gave many years of his potent 
life to translating Goethe and Shake- 
speare rather than yield to the official 
criticism he provoked in his native 
land. The main objection of the com- 
munists was that he represented an 
individualism “obsolete” in the Soviet 
state. Ten years ago he began writing 
a novel, and in 1956, during the mo- 
mentary thaw in Soviet censorship, he 
sent it to Italy, where it was published 
against the wishes of the Russian gov- 
ernment. Dr. Zhivago is an almost per- 
fect book, illuminated by a pure poetic 
spirit, a love of nature transformed 
by language and imagery humbled be- 
fore its subjects into a prose symphony 
to living. “And pink clouds sailed in 
the blue sky, slowly and gracefully, 
and it scemed as if the sky were sail- 
ing with them.” 
Knowing, risking, Pasternak af- 
firmed his faith in the individual’s 
“higher sense of ultimate freedom 
from care,” his contempt for group- 
ism, his belief in the value of inde- 
pendent thought. 


“Lara walked along the tracks fol- 
lowing a path worn by pilgrims and 
then turned into the fields. Here she 
stopped and, closing her eyes, took a 
deep breath of the flower-scented air 
of the broad expanse around her .... 


For a moment she rediscovered the 
purpose of her life. She was here on 
earth to grasp the meaning of its wild 
enchantment and to call each thing by 
its right name, or, if this were not 
within her power, to give birth out of 
love for life to successors who would 
do it in her place.” 


“Yes, there are gifted men, but the 
fashion nowadays is all for groups and 
societies of every sort. Gregariousness 
is always the refuge of mediocrities, 
whether they swear by Soloviev or 
Kant or Marx. Only individuals scek 
the truth, and they shun those whose 
sole concern 1s not the truth.” 


“Tt was then that untruth came 
down on our land of Russia. The main 
nusfortune, the root of all the evil to 
come, was the loss of confidence in 
the value of one’s own opinions” 


Last week Pasternak was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. The Soviet press 
called this a hostile act against Russia, 
identified Pasternak as a_ bourgeois 
reactionary and a bourgeois intellec- 
tual, and said that if he had a scrap 
of Soviet manhood left about him he 
would reject it. “A grown-up man 
should share his country’s fate. To me 
it’s obvious.” Pasternak rejected it. 


A reporter found him taking his 
daily walk through the countryside 
and asked him about the award. “It 


gives me a lot to think about,” he said 
“IT still have a lot of walking and 
thinking to do.” A Swedish critic who 
spoke to him said he has achieved an 
indifference to any reprisals that ma) 
be taken against him. 

year, walking with 


This time of 

Pasternak, “You come out: it 1s still 
dark. The door creaks or perhaps } 
sneeze or the snow crunches under 
your foot, and hares start up fron 
the far cabbage patch and hop awa 
leaving the snow crisscrossed with 
tracks. In the distance dogs beqin t 
bark and it is a long time before thi 
quiet down. The cocks have finished 
their crowing and have nothing left ¢ 
say. Then dawn breaks.” 


“The rising sun had cast the lon 
dewy shadows of trees in loops over 
the park grounds. The shadow wa 
not black but dark gray like wet felt 
The heady fragrance of the morning 
seemed to come from this damp shia 
dow on the ground, with strips of lig 
in it like a girl's fingers.” 


“The vapors skidded like smo 
over the pine woods; their resinot 
needles were as waterproof as 
cloth. Raindrops were strung on 
telegraph wires like beads one ne 
to the other without ever falling.”’ 


Shortly before Albert Einstein die: 
he said that much though there i 


riticize about the United States, if 
people here have the courage and the 
ed they can say what they like; that 
artist in America is a free artist. 
[his has meant too that the student, 
historian, the economist, is free, 
e has a will to be; that no one need 
anything pass if he has the will 
skill to waylay it. 


ne thinks now, at odd times, walk- 
along the street beside the univer- 
ly ing on a couch a few minutes 
before dinner, talking in a newspaper 
late one night on something 
entirely, about this man who did 
lose faith in the value of his own 
whose strength of mind and 
with words have risen above 
ed-down Russian state into the 
f us other free men, into our 
ypreciating knowing. None of his 
ymen can read his novel, he is 
‘ed in the press each morning, 
iin he has shared his country’s 
he has been answered from the 
he walks alone and thinks on 

rs he has lived. 


this is just the 
what has for centuries raised 
ove the beast is not the cudgel 

un inward music, the irresistible 

r of unarmed truth, the powerful 
n of its example.” 


don’t you SCC, 


R. D. 


The Press, the Association, and Complacency 


AUSTIN 
The citizen’s impulse for better 
schools, the curious incompleteness of 
the Texas press, the voice of the lob- 
byist—a strange, inhibited melange ... 


The Hale-Aikin committee has 
drafted its final report and ordered 
copies dispatched to school groups in 
the state’s 254 counties. Their job 
done, the teachers, superintendents. 
oil lobbyists, bankers, lawyers, and 
legislators scattered to their homes. 


All will be quiet now for a while as 
education temporarily loses its topical 
appeal to newspaper editors; the si- 
lence will be a fertile atmosphere for 
the care and feeding of complacency. 


When. our passing interest is stirred 
again, in say January when the legis- 
lature meets to consider the commit- 
tee’s findings, citizen concern’ for 
standards of scholarship will be re- 
placed by legislative concern for costs. 
The ideal of higher teacher pay will be 
replaced by the problem of finding the 
tax money to finance it. 


The carefully modulated voice of 
the oil and gas industry will be whis- 
pering, whispering. In the halls and 
cloakrooms of the Capitol, in the din- 
ing rooms of Austin’s hotels, in the 
taverns and lounges of the city, hearty 
chuckles and tinkling glasses will be- 
come the wave of reality, better 
schools the ripple of hope. 


“Now I know we've got to do some- 
thing about education for our kids,” 
the friendly sound of the lobbyist. “I 
am just as strong for it as anybody in 
Texas, you can bet your boots.” A sin- 
cere smile, a pregnant pause, and the 
voice again, “But this tax bill, now 
you know this ain’t the way to get it.” 


THE GOOD, MORAL. be- 
lieving people of Texas who want bet- 
ter schools for their children will not 
be informed because the newspapers 


of the state will not inform them. 


Sometime after the legislature con- 
venes, even earlier in some, the news- 
papers will begin carrying stories 
about education again, just as they 
have during the Hale-Aikin meetings. 
But there will be a different empha- 
sis. Money, tax, deficit—these words 
will appear in the lead paragraphs. 
Higher standards, better teachers, bet- 
ter schools—these words will be fur- 
ther down in the body of the stories. 

In the Fentress papers in Austin, 
Waco, Port Arthur, Sam Wood will 
write about the growing state debt. 
He will quote the State Comptroller 


and the State Auditor. The spectre of 
sales taxes will hover. A “capitol cor- 
respondent” will report that the “lib- 
eral-labor faction is starting its war 
dance” for a gas gathering tax. 


The Dallas News will carry a schol- 
arly story about the relationship of 
state and local participation ir the 
public school program. There will be 
a quote from Supt. White, or perhaps 
School Board President Rippy, about 
the fine job Dallas is doing locally. 
The implication, unstated but clear: 
there is nothing wrong with Texas ed- 
ucation that local districts can’t cure 
by trying a little harder. There will be 
an indignant editorial calling on the 
people to quit expecting the state and 
the federal government to do it all. 
The word socialism will be dropped 
like a lead pipe. 


The San Antonio Express will carry 
an analysis of the state tax structure. 
The inequities, the imbalance, the past 
expenditures will be exposed. A refer- 
ence will be made to the liberals’ gas 
tax with the prediction it will not pass. 


A similar reference with a similar 
predicton will be made about the 
Texas Manufacturers Association 
general sales tax. The picture of a les 
islature incapable of decision will 
drawn. Somehow, the Express 

make it all sound a little inane. 


In October the people spoke appr: 
ingly of the Hale-Aikin committee a1 
insisted on better schools, in Januar 
they are lulled, confused, complacent 
They want better schools, but not 
cialism, better teachers, but not a sal 
tax. 


Source: National Education Assn 
Research Division, 1957 “Ranking of 
the States.” The facts: 


Percentage of population 25 yea! 
or older with less than five years 
public schooling—Texas 15.8 percent 
ranking: 37th among the states. Per 
centage of population 25 years 
older with at least four years of hig! 
school—Texas 29.9 percent; ranking 
36th among the states. Percentage 
selective service registrants disqual 
fied by mental test in the year 1955 


THE HOUSTON SCHOOLS 


Houston 
Most liberal Democrats in Houston 
are especially interested Tuesday in 


three candidacies for the Houston 
school board. Even should all three 
candidates win, the conservatives 


would still hold a majority, but there 
might be some changes in school board 
policy. 

Mrs. Charles E. White, the first 
Negro woman to run for office in 
Houston, is hoping for a heavy vote 
in the Negro precincts, but Negro 
voters alone are not likely to be 
enough. She is opposing incumbent 
Dr. John K. Glen, a rightist member 
of the medical society, and Karl Doer- 
ner, Jr., a conservative young indus- 
trialist. 

Dr. W. W. Kemmerer, running for 
re-election, has been grouped with the 
liberals on the board in the past. His 
opponents are Aubrey Calvin, a weal- 
thy and conservative insurance man, 
and Virgil Arnold, a habitually unsuc- 
cessful candidate in Houston. 

When liberal Mrs. A. S. Vander- 
voort decided not to run for re-elec- 
tion, nine candidates filed for her po- 
sition, including the one liberal, Hart 
Stilwell, the writer. All the others 
seeking the office are right of center, 
including a Minute Woman, Mrs, H 
W. Cullen, but also an attorney, Craig 


Cantey, Jr., who favors a 12-year plan 
of integration. 

Stilwell is acknowledged to have 
excellent chance in the sudden-deat! 
general election. His is one of the mos 
interesting platforms to appear in re 
cent school board elections. Excerpt 


Teacher salaries “should be rais¢ 
at once, and raised again as soon 
possible.” Curriculum “should be com 
pletely revised ... to undo the damage 
done by incompetent board members 
Textbooks “should be selected by con 
petent educators, not incompetent 
board members.” Integration “is th 
constitutional law of the land... T! 
law should be obeyed. We can foll 
the pattern of Austin and San An 
tonio and have civilized harmony, or 
we can follow the pattern of Little 
Rock and close our schools.” An 
“Only the prejudiced could possibly 
oppose accepting” federal aid. “W« 
accept it to fight the fire ant—why not 
to fight ignorance and hunger ?” 


Stilwell’s candidacy thus is a direct 
challenge to recent trends in Houston 
schools. And he is not a humorless 
challenger. “The purpose of education 
is to teach children how to think— 
not what to think,” he says. “Our 
children should read by electric light— 
not the light of burning books.” 


cas 21.2 percent; ranking: 38th 
ong the states. Average number of 
per school year—Texas, 175 
ranking: 35th among the states. 
entage of persons of voting age 
in 1956 presidential election— 
<as 38.1 percent; ranking: 42nd 
ng the states. 


sturbing figure, this last, the 
able result of a carefully culti- 
complacency. 


se then are the germane facts 
erve to stimulate the people's 
ilse for better schools. Somehow 
ire not given wide circulation. 


LisTEN to the sounds of 
e “association,” of the Mid-Contin- 
and Gas Association. It speaks 
the major oil companies of Amer- 
nd Charles Simons of Dallas is 
exas mouthpiece. From his con- 
ent post on the Hale-Aikin com- 
tee, Mr. Simons suggested the state 
raw from the field of ad valorem 
n. The ad valorem tax is con- 
tionally authorized to provide 
textbooks, but Mr. Simons is 
concerned with another fact: 
ighly half the taxes paid in Texas 
fumble, Gulf, Texaco, Magnolia, 
the others are property taxes. The 
lorem tax is a tax on property. 
Simons maneuvered his ad val- 
tax proposal through to approval 
is now part of the Hale-Aikin 
mmittee’s official report. Not one 
Texas daily editorially de- 
inced the move for what it is, a 
izen steal. 


) lobbies for the children? Mr 
Wells, lobbyist for the massive 
Tennessee Gas Transportation Com- 
? As a member of the Hale-Aikin 
Mr. Wells voted to author- 
the > laces to transfer one per 
ent of the permanent school fund to 
current operating expenses, or 
tated simply, he voted to take money 
1 next generation’s school children 
ease the tax burden of this gen- 
ration’s gas companies. He _ voted 
gainst pay increases for teachers. 
Who's going to pay for it?’ was his 
mfortable comment. He doesn’t 
bby for the children either. 


Who then? Our public officials 
such as, say, the Speaker of the House 

f Representatives? No, he appointed 
Mr. Wells to the Hale-Aikin commit- 
tee. And not the newspapers. Any- 
body? Yes, All those who hear the 
tinkling of the glasses and are fright- 
ened for the future. 


Larry GoopwyNn 











MISS PORTER ON WRITERS AND WRITING © 


] What did she mean by suffering? | night. You know I got up much 
“I mean whatever your human earlier than I thought and people 
I mean facing it in|have been calling me constantly. 
Ty 
“Yes, I remember At life—not turning it into litera-|But go ahead, let’s answer your 
said the voice of Katherine seed * 
Anne Porter. I had asked for ture. Facing it, and not turning | questions. 

a we .  esee | into a hobo like the beat gene- A few “feature story” 
an interview. “I've been an-| stiha i You'll ia ss 
swering the phone all morn-| “2%!0"- or a stuffed shirt ou questions, we said. Age” 

i have to write what you are. I wish “Or course I don’t mind. You 


ing with my mouth full of| was/can find it in the backs of any 


’ . iI could remember who it 
pag yrange yg Pg nB ony! who said, ‘If you don’t want to| number of books in the library. 


belly laugh. “It's the most | &'¥¢ vourself away, don't write’.”|I was born May 15, 1894. That's 
amazing thing. Apparently” | We discussed writers i mention- js beautiful time of the year. I 
—the t's sharp—“the whole | °°? James Agee. She responded rang a friend who says, You must 

feel awfully lucky being born 


: “A first rate artist, a most won- 

place is populated by old , : 
: : , erful exainple of the regional, g 

friends of mine. But they re d 1 exainple of e regional,/right smack dab in the middle 


all widows. Isn't that funny? the particular, used in such a way |of May in Texas. 
All the umelen and brothers | that the meaning is universal. “You know,” she said, “I have 
a lot of friends who were born in 


and fathers gone now.” 
_ Fer rty April and May... Of course, as 


someone has pointed out, that’s 
the lambing season!” 

How did she feel about pro- 
lixity in writers? 

“I don't have anything against 
prolixity. I hate that word! I don’t 
have anything against abundance. 
But if you have a selectiveness, 
you don’t publish so much. I’ve 
written bushels but I publish only 
what I choose to publish. Your 
output can be small, but you can 
be world famous on one little 
book of poems. After all, say you 
write 50 or 60 books. Out of that 
there are going to be only five 
or six that are really good.” 

Miss Porter said she _ started 
lecturing in 1936 when she came 
back from abroad. “Before that 
I did articles and that sort of 


»| Problem is 


type 





We met in the dim tall-ceilinged 
lobby, she in her fur and rich 
hat, 64 and sporting lorgnette- 
type glasses ‘“I have others, but 
these are so much easier, don't 
you know”), looking at a letter 
we had opened on the way down, 
from the Southwest Review 


Her eyes are wide and a deep- 
lustered ageless grey green: “This 
is good. Write for the little maga- 
zines first Some of the battles 
we won and you don't have to 
fight them again. When I was 
young there was a slick formula 
that was being used by the maga- | 
zines and /being practiced with | 
great skill by a handful of crafts- | 
men. But I wrote honest, and it] Katherine Anne Porter 
was hard to get an honest story From Indian Creek, Texas 

ublished. I think one man was] : : 

Sahaeaiite for the change. James | He worked hard. and he Gung. ngs marion part of Se 
Joyce with Dubliners broke the| played hard, and he used umn I did book reviews for the 

. “ —s igncags sty ‘ |New York newspapers, and one 

formula Katherine Mansfield| up all too soon. But he lived to 


didatt write formule, Of cou lthe ¢ 4 h h | way or another I made out. I 
rite orm ourse,/the full, ar r s "as . 

' e full, and perhaps that was the| . 46 every day of my life and 

I'd been writing my own kind of] only 


stories for ¥ But I was just a| betel a could be. He just | sin do even on these little old 
stories for years 1 ‘as just al wen rer the st T’ : ; ; 
little girl ‘oon Tex in New eg se tut ; ne pegging iin | is. | a eS ee 
4 ri n exas s 4 us awfully g , ; 
Yo z i Mah tee wen tel ‘nawed ee Mg a had him | notes you understand but because 
rk. My firs y Was pub-| iile re C u son e : 
lished i Old Centu y. ar as a | : a Ree ry nd sald [5 the gt 5 Ging Some. 
shed in entury, especte uld have s a unl ie. 
ares ; oo Aare See him and said, |Of course, it’s a great change, to 
magazine, like the Atlantic! Look, save yourself I regret 
, es . . |get out of the whirl and sit down 
Monthly. That was “Maria Con-|him bitterly, as I do John Peale | S40 0 
¢ ” 6 Gan « : | 7 | and face that blank wall to write. 
ception,” the first story I had/ Bishop, who I think had so much | ; . ye 
ane a Diaetaie eet |Her musical voice rang. “But no- 
finished. First finished, first pub-|promise and who had not reached : ; 
909 ; ‘ |body promised us the great things 
lished—in 1923 I had started his height | = 
aemme ether stories. but I hadn't | a i ; tie Ail “ee” | would all be wonderful. 
‘ . Puae . ees 5S . - Nae | = na lK > é =) ’ , 
, aay =e — Fe €| “I’ve been a total widow for 


finished them. I was 29, and I had/ smiled. “He s that s | , 
ishe i \ a |smiled. “He has that sense of, of | 46 years,” she said, “and I intend 








—UP Photos 











been writing since I was six or | ‘local habitation’... I don’t like 
seven, and had been an appren-/to quote Shakespeare, but some- 
tice for 15 years. But nobody ever] times we have to don’t we? ” 
saw a manuscript of mine except] Her tone changed. “And then TWENTY YEARS, 


the editor I sent it to. There was|there are those like Jesse Stuart, | 
an exception of a friend or tw0O./who stay in one place—But I 
whom I would show a manu-/don’t want to talk about other 
script to after it was all done| writers! After all, dog does not 
and ready to be sent off eat dog! 
“And then came the era of the} ‘“!Ve come nearer getting ex- 
little magazines. For 25 years I actly what I wanted than anyone 
|I know. What is it? Not fame or 
' 


saved the stories for the poor 
dears because I wanted to keep | notoriety, just having the people 


them going. But now Mademoi-| YoU want to read and like you. I 
selle will take the same stories | have so little complaint. I haven't 
and pay me $1,000, and: you know, | done as good work as I had hoped 
I'm going to take it. That's the| °F e¢xPected to do. But that's 
battle we won for you. You don’t| Why we don’t quit. We're expec- 
have to starve in garrets and ting the next one to be a master- 
cellars as many of us did The | Piece. You can’t expect us to quit Miss Porter has _ written 
Lig magazines got the idea that|@ Way of life, to quit writing, any || Flowering Judas (1930), stories 
People would read these stories,|™ore than you can expect us toO|/ set in Mexico and the USS; 
|quit reading. I'll probably go on|| Hacienda (1934), a story of a 
writing more and more. I’ve been || group of Russian film workers 
so busy making a living, teaching|| in Mexico; Noon Wine (1937), 
and trouping the country, and I’ve|]| a novelette of life on a Texas 
farm; Pale Horse, Pale Rider 
(1939), three novelettes; No 
Safe Harbor (1941), a novel; 
The Leaning Tower (1944), sto- 
ries; and The Days Before 
(1952), essays. She told Mrs. 
Brewer that a long novel on 
which she has been working 


ANOTHER NOVEL 


AUSTIN 

Katherine Anne Porter also 
told Anita Brewer of the Aus- 
tin American, after having 
called herself an artist: “I’m 
one of the few living people 
not afraid to pronounce that 
word. Even Hemingway and 
Faulkner don’t say they are 
artists. I've often wondered 
why people interested in the 
mind and human heart have 
been intimidated in this place.” 





and they started publishing them 
without changing a line. But they} 
will not buy you if you are not 
known. You must send to the 
good small ones and then the big| had so many human calls on me.” 
Our interview was cut short. 


rich ones will buy your stories. | 

“i try ky |“I'm afraid I'v d terribl 
They'll try to sidetrack you once| +™ @traid ive made a terrible 
they have you and make you| Mistake,” she said. “The people 
their |from the University are coming 


write way, but if you're | 
strong and hold out they'll buy|for me at 11:30 and I thought 
said 12. You know on these 


the same stories the small maga- | ‘hey 


zines do But its a long haul. | lecture assignments, they put you 
It takes about 40 years!” She|0n a threadmill.... But would|| 20 years will be published next 
aughed it be convenient for you to call|| year. 


“In the early days people would |me here at the hotel at 2:30? She is writer in residence at 

‘I will go to Hollywood and | Would you do that please? I|| the University of Virginia. 
ve money and then write the| could tell you all my life in ten|| Next semester she will hold 

way I want to.” But they never | Minutes. I talk very fast. But I|| the Ellen Glasgow Fellowship 

did. In the first place they didn’t|}know you have those questions|| at Washington and Lee Univer- 

there you haven't asked me, and ||] sity. 

I talk just as fast on the tele- The text she read from in 


say, 


save money, and they so ruined 


themselves they will never re- 

trieve. You can’t hold yourself| Phone.” She laughed her University of Texas ad- 

in contempt and do anything dress appeared in the Autumn, 

worthwhile. I] 1956 issue of the Yale Review. 
“I would say to the young|“J’M RELAXED,” Miss _ Porter|| “I believe Red Warren is going 

writers, You shouldn’t side-step said on the telephone, “but my || to put the article in a book,” 


she said. “I think it’s called 


suffering if you have to yol|voice is hoarse. I've been talking 
Understanding Literature” 


through it to get where you're |since early this morning, and I 
going.” simply must save myself for to- 























to stay that way. My maiden 
name is Katherine Anne Porter, 
Porter is my family name. I never 
used my husbands’ names except 
for social purposes. I'm not going 
to talk about my private life. It’s 
not that I mind, but you under- 
stand there is nothing to tell. The 
only thing that counts is my 
work.” 

We asked where she was born. 

“Why do you ask that? I 
thought everybody around here 
knew all that.” 

We discussed the fact that she 
was not written about too much 
in Texas. There was some joke 
about a revival. 


“Yes I realize that! Well they 
know me elsewhere! I was born 
in Indian Creek, I think that is 
the name of a Community, in 
Brown County, and I was raised 
around Kyle... No, I didn’t attend 
college. I went to girls’ schools, 
convents, that type of thing. 


Winston Bode 


“I feel about revival like who- 
ever it was who heard that Henry 
James was being revived. He said, 
‘I hadn’t heard he was dead.’ I 
hadn’t heard I was dead. 








“Texas has no serious writers. 
I am the first serious writer 
Texas has produced. That is, up 
to now. There are two young 
writers who are very promising. 
William Humphrey has written a 
good book. ‘Home is the sailor’ 

. How does it go? ‘Home from 
the sea And the hunter home 
from the hills.’ * 


“Robert Louis Steevenson was 
not a great writer, but that was 
a good poem. Now William 
Humphrey is really young—in his 
mid-thirties. If you start when 
you’re 18 and work your head off, 
you’re doing good to amount to 
something at that age. 


“I thought William Goyen had 
a really brilliant and strange 
talent. When his first works came 
out I thought he had a first rate 
talent. But he seems to have— 
gone off. But maybe he will come 
back and produce more good 
work, ... I am the first and only 
serious writer that Texas has 
produced. These young people 
may turn out to be first rate. The 
woods are swarming with writers. 
In all this ferment, we're bound to 
get more good ones. But so far I 
am the only one. If you can show 
me others, I'll be glad to see 
them!” 


In the hotel she had said, “What 


is more ‘regional’ than ‘Noon 
Wine’? Than ‘Old Mortality’?” I 
asked, “Are you a_ regional 
writer?” “Of course I'm not a 
regional writer. I think you 
ought to write about what you 


know. But I don’t know any first 
rate person who is a regional 
writer. 

“I don’t think we ought to have 
American lyric writers or French 
provincial writers or English 
country writers ... I think we 
ought to drop two words: Ameri- 
canism and regionalism. They are 
coins with the design rubbed off. 
They are cramping people with 
perfectly good instincts. Let the 
artist write what he can. I think 
we should be good writers.” 





* Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie 
Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I lay me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for 


me 
Here he lies where he longed 
to be 
Home is the sailor home from 
the sea 


And the hunter home from the 
hill. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson's 
poem for his tombstone. 





Il 


HE LECTURE HALL was 

filled up, some sat in folding 
chairs in the aisles, and they 
Piped the sound to two rooms up- 
stairs. Miss Porter came out in a 
blue gown, stiffly and formally 
engaged. the crowd, and bowed 
low. Her hair was dressed bril- 
liantly. Her heart shaped face 
looked sculptured delicate and 
beautiful, and her lovely eyes 
were steady as they met the au- 
dience. 

Dr. William Eckman of the 
Tuglish staff had introduced her 
as the first in the current series 
of lecturers in the University’s 
Program in Criticism and as a 
woman who has “one of the sol- 
idest literary reputations in 
America.” He said she would talk 
on “Noon Wine: The Sources.” 

Noon Wine had _ been bandied 
about in the papers all week as 
a story laid near Austin, around 
Buda. 


Miss Porter fumbled in her 
purse and coughed a little and 
seemed apologetic and said, “You 
know, I've been meeting people 
all day and signing things and 
before I go a step further I want 
to say that” ... more fumblng ... 
“I got away with a _ perfectly 
good grey Parker pen!” She went 
into a deep laugh. More fumbling. 
“No, that’s mine” She lifted 
her chin. “I look upon this as a 
kind of beautiful family gather- 
ing. I shouldn't be surprised if 
there are some of you who know 
the place where I was born. It 
isn’t on the map atall ... I was 
taken away when I was 18 
months old, and I haven’t been 
back there for 45 years. I lived 
until I was ten years old with 
my grandmother, who died in the 
little farm town of Kyle ... I 
think my first sight of the great 
world was when my grandmother 
brought me up here to be vac- 
cinated My first look at a 
work of beauty was when she 
took me into the Capitol rotunda. 
We went all the way up to the 
top of the Capitol then. I under- 
stand they won't let you do that 
now. 

“The people I knew accepted 
art ... Van Cliburn doesn’t seem 
a surprise to me. He's the sort of 
person I recognize. I can remem- 
ber the school teacher who would 
catch the train once a week and 
come into Austin for piano les- 
sons They studied from the 
Germans, who came down on the 
piano from above ... not like 
they do today all with the fin- 
gers ... And the girls who taught 
school would go to Europe for 
the summer. Nobody thought 
much about it.” 

“People ask me what I write 
from, and I say, I write from ex- 
perience, but I say experience is 
anything that happens to me ... 
a flash of memory, a nightmare, 
a daydream ... You can’t start a 
work of art anywhere except 
where life starts ....” 

“ .. But many an experience 
that I use in a story happened to 
me so early I can hardly put it 
together ... People ask me, ‘Who 
was the person in real life who 
inspired you to write about the 
Swedish hired hand named Hel- 
ton in Noon Wine?’ I say, ‘Why, 
his name was Helton and he was 
a Swedish hired hand.’ He was 
someone I saw once propped up 
against the side of a shack play- 
ing tunes on a mouth organ. A 
lonely figure with thatched bleak 
hair between his eyebrows. And 
that’s all I knew about him.” 

She prepared to read from her 
text and said perhaps the best 
way she could tell about the 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
sources of Noon Wine would be 
to read what she had written Al- 
len Tate about them. 

She reached for her glasses 
and said: “You know I have won- 
derful eyes and can count the 
hairs of your eyebrows at 60 
paces. I think it is perfect irony 
that I can see everything except 
print at 17 inches.” 

She looked up from the text. 
“I think everyone lives a story 
three times over The first 


time is when the events occur 
. then when you remember 
them ... and the third time is 


when you begin to put them into 
art And there is a fourth 
time when people ask how it 
happened. when they ask artists 
to explain themselves Trac- 
ing the art through the labyrinth 
of experience ... childhood mem- 
ory is really an impossible 


. undertaking, a little like tapping 


one’s own spinal fluid.” 


IV 


HE READ: “By the time I 

wrote Noon Wine it had be- 
come real to me almost in the 
sense that I felt not as if I had 
made that story out of my own 
memory of real events and imag- 
ined consequences, but as if I 
were quite simply reporting 
events I had heard or witnessed. 
This is not in the least true: the 
story is fiction; but it is made up 
of thousands of things that did 
happen to living human beings 
in a certain part of the country 
at a certain time of my life; 
things that are still remembered 
by others as single incidents; not 
as I remembered them, floating 
and moving with their separate 
life and reality, meeting and 
parting and mingling in my 
thoughts until they established 
their relationship and meaning 
to me So I feel that this 
story is ‘true’ in the way that a 
work of fiction should be true, 
created out of all the scattered 
particles of life I was able to 
absorb and combine and shape 
into new being ...” 

“ .. The story wove itself in 
my mind for years before I in- 
tended to write it at ali ... When 
the moment came to write this 
story, I knew it; and I had to 
make quite a number of practical 
arrangements to get the free time 
for it, without fear of interrup- 
tion. I wrote it as it stands ex- 
cept for a few pen corrections in 
just seven days of _trance-like 
absorption in a small inn in rural 
Pennsylvania, from the early 
evening of November 7 to No- 
vember 14, 1936. Yet I had writ- 
ten the central part, the scene 
between Mr. Hatch and Mr. 
Thompson, which leads up to the 
murder, in Basel, Switzerland, in 
the summer of 1932. 

“ .. I had been in Mexico, Ber- 
muda, Spain, Germany, Switzer- 
land and, best of all, in Paris for 
five years ... And while I was 
there I was making notes of my 
own place the south 
(Looking at other countries) 
gave me back my past and my 
own home.” She remembered 
“all the life of that soft black 
farming land the rivers 
the honey suckle . the heavy 
tomatoes, eaten ripe from the 
vine ... the savory corn.” 

She told how she remembered 
her people, poor but not poverty- 
stricken, with origins in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, with a vio- 
lence potential that broke through 
without warning the feuds. 
She recalled their faces, with the 
prominent handsome noses with 
the diamond-shaped figure at the 
bridge. “I saw Pope Pius's picture 
in death the other day and I said, 
‘I know that nose. It looks like 
a Kentucky nose to me’.” 

The incidents in Noon Wine? 





She didn’t in the least remember 
the tobacco-chewing incident. But 
the men were always gathering 
in small knots, day after day, 
whittling and chewing ahd talk- 
ing. She never had the courage 
to go close eough to hear what 
they were saying. She always 
wondered what could they find 
to talk about, day after day. But 
all her childhood around Kyle 
there were sharp blades slicing 
tobacco. She remembered her 
father’s knife was so sharp he 
could peel a pecan with four cuts 
through the hull, taking the meat 
out whole. There were blades ev- 
erywhere — hoes, axes, knives, 
plow shares. But the children, for 
some reason, scarcely ever got 
hurt. She remembered her tall 
darkhaired booted relatives from 
West Texas, with guns in their 
shirts You would go into a 
closet and there would be the 
long cold barrel of a shot gun or 
rifle, put there because the gun 
closet was full She remem- 
bered shooting at targets and 
clay pigeons with her father ... 
she could identify the sound of 
any kind of gun. And she re- 
membered being on the patch of 
grass at the side of the house in 
a yard that was ever shrinking in 
size as her world became wider, 
and the town became smaller. 
She supposed she must have been 
small because of the way she re- 
membered the way a table and 
people’s legs looked to her 
and she knew that there must 
have been others around her be- 
cause there were always rela- 
tives around her. But all she re- 
membered clearly was a shot gun 
shot breaking the stillness, fol- 
lowed by a wail of death. 


She told of the  bleary-eyed, 
slack, wild-talking man who came 
to her grandmother’s one day af- 
ter the shooting and the funeral. 
She could remember hearing him: 
“I swear it was in self-defense!” 


“Lady, if you don’t believe me, 
ask my wife. She won't lie.” 


The pitiable, shamed, bent fig- 
ure sat and hoarsely said, “Yes, 
that’s right. I saw it.” 


Was this the man who killed 
Pink Hodges? She didn’t know. 
She remembered asking about the 
murder. But all she was sure of 
later was that it was in her ninth 
year. 


“Suppose now,” said Katherine 
Anne Porter, “I really saw all 
these persons in the flesh at one 
time or another? I saw what I 
have told you, a few mere flashes 
of a glimpse here and there, one 
time or another; but I do know 
why I remembered them, and 
why in my memory they slowly 
took on their separate lives in a 
story. It is because there radiated 
from each one of these glimpses 
of strangers some element, some 
quality that arrested my atten- 
tion at a vital moment of my own 
growth, and caused me, a child, 
to stop short and look outward, 
away from myself; to look at an- 
other human being with that at- 
tention and wonder and specula- 
tion which ordinarily, and very 
naturally, I think, a child lavishes 
only on himself ... This was a 
spiritual enlightenment, some 
tenderness, some first wakening of 
a charity in my _ self-centered 
heart. I am using here some very 
old-fashioned noble words in 
their prime sense. ... I know well 
what they mean, and I need them 
here to describe as well as I am 
able what happens to a_ child 
when the bodily senses and the 
moral sense and that sense of 
charity are unfolding, and are 
touched once for all in that time 
when the soul is prepared for 
them; and I know that the all- 
important things in that way have 
all taken place long before we 
know the words for them.” 











EAST TEXAS 

William Humphrey was 
born in Clarksville, in high 
Northeast Texas, in 1924. He 
is married and ives in Rhine- 
beck, New York, and is at 
work on another novel. As 
the critics agree, his first one, 
“Home from the Hill,” reveals 
his startling talent. The best 
of the writing is his telling 
about the small-town East 
Texas culture. The book as a 
whole is an embarassment to 
this writing and the percep- 
tion it is based on. 





—The Dustjacket 


William Humphrey 


From Clarksville, Texas 


The best is in the first half, 
Humphrey on the ways people 
are in Clarksville, “that estab- 
lished right of towngmen to exam- 
ine a visiting car,” for instance; 
Negro handymen who avoid com- 
mitting themselves in a tension 
between whites, “waiting to be 
spoken to, their faces adjusted to 
a fine point between attention 
and curiosity”; the fact that small- 
town East Texans “(for the cities 
are getting to have as many 
Northerners as Texans in them)” 
“never quite get over admiring a 
man who is a mighty hunter—and 
who, for the two things go to- 
gether, takes many trophies 
poaching in the preserves of 
love”; hunters for whom, say in 
the square on Saturday, “the rest 
of us make place,” among whom 
“praise to the face is open dis- 
grace,” who go to fantastic ex- 
tremes to bring off “that sly leg- 
pulling, that mountain-style 
April-foolery that seems all the 
more delicious the hoarier the de- 
vice by which the victim is taken 
im” 

Naturally, in such a place, guns 
are important-—-surely some soci- 
ologist somewhere has called it a 
gun culture. In Wade Hunnicutt’s 
gun cabinet were “five guns, two 
shotguns, two rifles, and a pistol,” 
some of them custom built, one of 
them costing near $2,000. His son 


Too Good, Too Bad 


“a nigger knife” (the five inch 
push-button “Saturday Night Spe- 
cial”), but one is not yet clear 
about this question, for his work, 
as one is for Mark Twain's Huck- 
leberry Finn, and for Faulkner, 


Theron went into training to be a 
hunter as a carpenter’s son might 
become an_ apprentice There 
were things he could teach 
self, things his father woul 
pect him to know when ! 





came .... coveys of quail out of} Williams, and Capote. 

season .... he could watch, learn 

about, but knew he must not mo-| ATH A REALLY GOOD 
lest with his slingshot or blow-| | WRFTER, a reader must be 
gun or homemade crossbow or his harsh. Humphrey's first novel is a 
air rifle. But he could erve failure by the standards a writer 
them, learn what kind e trees of his skill ought to have. In the 
they favored, what nut and first place, his people do not 
grasses they ate, where they spent | think; in moments of crisis we are 
the different seasons of the yea! | told their faces are white as a 
and the different hour f tt e | Sheet, sometimes he speaks 
day, and he could brir kk the | Vaguely of what they might be 
seedpods and the berr they fed thinking, but he is really neglect- 
on and learn from Chauncey their | ?"8 them, proceeding as though it 
names and how to recognize them j is enough for him to think about 
in leaf, in blossom. and : fruit |; what they might think. The re- 


He could try to imitate their calls |sult is shallow characterization; 
One warm morning in arjy| the book’s strength comes from 


fall in his twelfth year. ansv ering well developed symbols of the 
the whistles of a covey of j;culture’s myths, not from the 
whites, he was able to bring one jaliveness of the people. In the 
up to within ten feet of w! are he second place, Humphrey knows 
sat with his back against a pecan | he is good and has relied on this 


tree on the edge of : | to cover over an inadequate con- 
where peas had gro - ;}cept. He knows his writing can 
” | dazzle off most readers of a litera- 

j;ture with so little good, clean, 
t-| vivid writing; he has let his story 
l-| depend on gimmicks, by which I 
| mean devices that are worse even 


a 


The boy was imbued 
ers’ mysticism, “he 
ways of the time wher > would 


sit beside his father in that ring|than tricks—shameless abuses of 
of men, hunters—the 1 words|the writer’s control of the likeli- 
were synonymous for ne | hoods. (He even manages to make 
corner of the town square on Sat- developments which have oc- 
urday afternoons,” he fe 2 secret|}curred to him as useful, and 
dread “for his own approaching} which are entirely ordinary, gim- 
time,” and Humphrey i rious;micky when one considers that 


s|they are, after all, results of his 
}imagination. When a girl comes 
|home from college pregnant, her 
| father, who has spent most of his 
| 
| surveilin ears worryin that 
“For he knew, ays | —— 2 He ao 
‘ this might happen, thinks, “That 
known, that it was not just being | a men 
3 'it should happen to him! The 
able to line up the front sight in|. : : , 
{mind rejected it—the irony was 
the rear one, not just you : ; 
: - |too obvious; the aesthetic sense 
brought home for the itt. ; ee ; 
: ‘repudiated it—it was altogether 
was to learn to be a man... mak , i 
ink Sete & Mek ta the rae Whey fitting, too direct a reversal.”) 
ee ~~“ | The crisis in Theron’s father ideal 


enough about the peoplé 
known to refuse to be « arassed 
about this next, serious igh to 
be, in fact, deeply inv 


chain of men of courage anc ©"! (somehow insular from the pre- 
Gurance, of cunning and fairess,| vailing ideal of the man-culture) 
of eed eee Se rr Oaieas aie ought to sleep only with 
pride. their wives did not have to lead 
7 . to tragedy for him; indeed ordin- 
ONSIDERING wh < arily wouldn’t; but Humphrey’s 
ered Humphrey “CES | form did not grow out of his con- 
that his first — s Marrative 1S) cept, his idea of technique and an 
not complicated by tl ‘at | idea that you need effects pre- 
being white is one oF me reguis-|yailed over his idea of his mean- 
— eee ‘"€/ ing. Piling improbability on im- 
hunters’ community. Chauncey is 


j probability to make a tragic ab- 
the story teller owe : surdity probable, juggling coinci- 
the men, and his sex e 8er- | dences to arrive at a conclusion 
mane to the manhood in “the long}, inderingly announced already, 


i yg Pe ; ge" 7. ong @5!in the opening chapters, he there- 
cacao yr spoevapmlieatse “4. .4 |f0re has enclosed scores of pages 
cey since ne was young, f0F lof handsome English prose in a 


was a title he had earned early, 
a certificate of reliabilit Like 
any Southern white boy, Humph- 
rey was involved in being white 
in the South. There 

why he should be expe 


book which ends vaguely like a 
soap opera ends, that is, after too 
much has happened. 





reason| We can probably expect more of 
a him now that the critics agree he 
R.D. 





novel, to put quotatior rks on] can write. 








REPUBLIC’S LITTLE SECRET 


Stating “it was just a thought,” 

Bexar County court-at-law 
Judge Charley Grace noted that 
“ceremonious attire’ had done 
much for the Catholic and Epis- 
copal Churches, advanced the sug- 
gestion that court bailiffs in San 
Antonio don special uniforms. 


gq Less than a week after com- 
plaining to Fort Worth police 
he was having trouble controlling 
his 11 year old son, Alton Prich- 
ard, 60, was convicted of sending 
the boy out to steal, received six 
months in jail and a $500 fine af- 
ter investigating officers found a 
number of stolen articles. 


In Austin next week, the llth 
annual Mid-Tex Jamboree, 
drawing “square dancers from the 
entire southwest,” will feature the 
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Cripple Creek Ranch hands 
veteran square dance callers 
McDougal of Kingsville and ! 
shall Flippo of Abilene 


q Three men, two from New 
' York and one from Texas, 
were arrested in Dallas's Univer- 
sity Park and a tally sheet show- 
lanai ing an $18,000 “take” confiscated 
} in a raid on what police described 

The Way of life |as a “football bookie joint.” .... 
] - | Three men were arrested and 1,000 
wannnnannnn | football cards confiscated in a 


re Nettie tnslined ban. | Weekend police raid in Houston. 
Fort Worth 


dit, bearing a sign reading, on} q “Delighting” a 
one side, “Hand over all the mon-| —_ Downtown Assn. official, thou- 
ey,” walked off with $1,200 from 4| sands of shoppers thronged into a 
San Antonio loan company after | downtown mall last week as the 
flipping his cue-card cisplay | city experimented with a vehicle 
the words on the other side, “Or! free area to lure shoppers to the 
I'll kill you.” main business district. 


Gq Despite cold rainy weather, 

the Trans-Pecos prong-horned 
antelope hunt was considered a 
success with a total kill of 803, 
reported the director of wildlife 
restoration of the game and fish 
commission. 





q We have a little white space 
this week for readers’ notes. 








® debate 


“wand 





HOUSTON 

The working committees of the 
600 delegates to the Texas State 
AFL-CIO convention in Houston 
last week came up with manifold 
recommendations on public policy 
—taxes, wage rates, political 
affairs, civil rights, crime and 
punishment—which are here sum- 
marized by the Observer. 


General Legislation 
Enact a party registration law; 


accept federal funds for voca- 
tional education, school lunch 
programs, school construction, 


and slum clearance; prohibit the 
use of tax money by the Texas 
League of Municipalities for lob- 
bying against pay raises for muni- 
cipal workers; 

Require the Texas Railroad 
Commission to give first consi- 
deration to public convenience 
and necessity before discontinuing 
Passenger train require 
trucks carrying explosives to stop 
repeal 


service, 


at all railroad crossings; 
the fine on railroad trainmen for 
blocking rights-of-way; do not 
raise the truck load limit; 
Legislation to protect Texas 
school teachers in the right to 
political activity without jeopardy 
to their jobs; reduce the voting 
age from 21 to 18 years; abolish 
tuition charges on students in 
state supported schools; provide 


state regulation of public utilities; 


limit the rate of interest on small 
loans: use the presidential vote as 
the basis for delegate strength to 


conventions 


Civil Rights 


party 


In readopting the national AFL- 
CIO platform, the state con- 
vention endorsed federal fair 
employment practices legislation, 


school desegregation without sub- 
terfuges of delay, 

Citizens’ Councils as 

Klan-type organizations,” 
of the VU. S. Senate's 
permitting virtually 
and federal 
of the state poll tax laws 


99 
<< 


Rule 
unlimited 


The convention agreed with the genuine 
civil rights committee to condemn | crimination 


so-called anti- 
was subsequently 
NAACP but 
members of our own or- 
ganization,” to endorse a state 
employment practices act, 
and to abolish the poll tax, to 
cease denying married women 
right to hold separate prop- 
and make independent con- 
to adopt the doctrine of 
negligence in damage 
than “contributory” 
to establish a perma- 
on civil rights, 
ntegrated con- 


H. B. 5, the 
NAACP bill that 
used not against 


against 


fair 


the 
erty 
tracts, 
comparative 
suits, rather 
negligence 
nent committee 
to an 
vention in 1959. 
The convention also adopted 
these provisions written by AFL- 


have 


CIO State President Jerry Holle- 
man 

When our forefathers met to 
create a new nation and to draft 
a new set of principles and rules 

they realized that this intan- 
gible creature, we the people, 
would tie generations togather 
with bonds that though as light 
as air were as strong as steel 
They would cause young men to 


die for their country and old men 
to plant trees they would never 
sit under 

This creature, 
has rights that 
individual rights 
other rights 

man ought 


we the people 
transcend most 
Men have 
simply be- 
to have 


certain 
cause 
them 
As the distance narrows be- 
tween us and our neighbors, and 
the psychology of the group begins 
to replace the individualism of 
the past, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to be different. Social 
pressures tend to force us to drive 
the same kind of cars, wear the 
same kind of clothes, and speak 
the same words. This we believe 
is the greatest danger to freedom 
of speech. Speech is not free 
when all men say the same words 
and fear to do otherwise. Texas 


a 
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“Ku Klux | 
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| adopted whereby unequal justice 





Texas Labor’s Ideas 


Labor must defend, protect, and 
encourage the free exchange of 
ideas. We must defend a man’s 
right to speak what we believe to 
be error just as we defend his 
right to speak what we believe 
to be truth 

We must defend the right of 
a newspaper to disagree with us, 


but we must also demand of the 
public press that it also present 
the opposite viewpoint....When 


the press becomes a propaganda 
weapon for one viewpoint it fails 
a public forum and ceases to 
merit its freedom. We urge the 
press to return to its noble pur- 
pose before we the people are 
compelled to limit its freedom.... 

We urge that Texas re-examine 
its body of criminal law and 
penalties that have grown up over 


as 


}a hundred years. We propose that 


code of criminal penalties be 
can be minimized 
We propose that capital punish- 
be abolished in Texas. We 
believe that if such things as 
inalienable rights exist, fore- 
most among them should be the 
righ t to life, even though it may 
be a life in prison. We the people 
ought not to put a man to death 
| Such an irrevocable act should | 
t be jiceniand as long as there 
possibility of error. 
law should apply equally 
A certain act should 
for one man and 
for another 


ment 


is any 

The 
to all persons 
not be a felony 


a misdemeanor 


| Therefore we demand the repeal 


| 


of the so-called O’Daniel Act 
rning violence connection 
with labor management disputes. 
act be a felony, it 


In 


is to 


| should be a felony for all persons 


invalication | 


| 


| 


under the same circumstances 
Our so-called right to work law 
should be amended to make it a 
protection against dis- 
Instead of only pro- 


tecting against discrimination be- 
|} cause of membership or non-mem- 





bership in a labor union, it should 
also protect against discrimination 
because of age, disability, 
race, and national origin It 
should prohibit discrimination 


| 
religion, | 


|against an employee who may 
have filed a claim under the work- 
men's compensation or unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 


State Taxation 

We believe the only fair tax is 
one that taxes in accordance with 
the ability to pay. Although the 
graduated personal income tax is 
one that best follows this prin- 
ciple, we do not believe Texans 
are prepared to accept a personal 
income tax when there are so 
many others going untaxed at 
this time. For instance, some of 
our industries and natural re- 
sources are virtually untaxed to- 
day 

We recommend aé_e corporate 
profits tax...It would give a 
better and fairer distribution of 
the tax load in the state....It 
would enable Texans to make 
non-resident stockholders bear a 
share of the costs of government 

.It would be borne in large part 
by the federal government, whose 
tax laws are drawn to encourage 
entrance into this field. 





We believe there should be rea- 
}sonable taxation on natural re- 
| sources so that all the people of 
| Texas may share in the benefits 
of this natural wealth.... Efforts 
| should be made and curvestive 
measures taken to detect all loop- 
j}holes in the present tax law.. 
| We recommend that a law be 
| enacted to provide that dead bank 
| accounts revert to the estate. Un- 
|claimed dividends of corporations 


|should be treated in the same 
manner. 
We recommend, since beer has 


been taxed heavily in the past, 
that efforts be so made to curtail 
this taxation. . 

Exempt persons 65 or over from 
all ad valorem taxes. 





| Labor Legislation 


| A minimum wage law of $1.25 
| per hour; repeal S. B. 45 requiring 
| striking or picketing before an 
lelection on a union is allowed; 
modify restrictions on picketing; 
| because the terms are undefined, 
| remove limitations on use of “in- 


sulting, threatening, or obscene 
language” during a labor dis- 
pute; allow reasonable union se- 
curity provisions after approval of 
a majority of workers concerned; 
enact a functional department of 
labor for Texas to enforce a 
proposed labor code, to hold repre- 
sentation elections, to provide 
mediation and conciliation ser- 
vices; establish an _ industrial 
safety code; regulate welfare 
funds if management and labor 
are treated alike; enforce the nine- 
hours-a-day, 54-hours-a-week law 
in Texas for women. 


Unemployment Comp 
We are faced with two com- 
missioners... who have shown 
complete disregard and contempt 


for the law, for human rights, 
human dignity, and common 
sense. 

The chairman and executive 


director of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission [Perry Brown], 
who is the member “representing 
the public,” is according to latest 
reports still a director of the 
Freedom in Action group which 
is so reactionary it does not be- 
lieve in any social legislation. His 
self-expressed idea of his duty is 
“to protect the fund,” the unem- 
ployment compensation fund. He 
doesn’t say who he must protect it 
from, but his actions show that 
he thinks he should protect it 
from the very people for whom 
it was established, the unemployed 
workers. 

The commissioner representing 
the employers [Maurice Acers] 
does just that. Our only quarrel 
with him is his apparent lack of 
any sense of justice or reason. 

The commissioner representing 
labor went into office owing us 
nothing. We fought his appoint- 
ment every step of the way.... 
However, .. Mr. [Robert] Newman 
has taken his job seriously and 
is fighting for the rights of the 
workingman. 

(The AFL-CIO urged Gov. 
Daniel to appoint “a proper per- 
son” chairman of the commission 
for the public. It condemned 


Daniel for not calling a special 
session of the legislature to accept 
extended unemployment benefits 
for 13 weeks. It recommended 13 
changes in the unemployment 
compensation law for the benefit 
of workers.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 

An injured worker should be 
paid on the basis of 60 percent of 
his average weekly wage: benefits 
should be extended t life for 
total and permanent isability, 
until remarriage of a widow, until 
minor children reach 18; limit 
attorneys’ fees to $200 in case of 
total disability or death where 
there is no contest and to 10 
percent of total recovery in case 
©? specific injuries; make 19 other 
: secific changes in the law. 


Agriculture 

The bracero pact should be en- 
forced so that workers be im- 
ported only where the local labor 
force is inadequate and that the 
braceros be fairly and _ justly 
treated while under contract. 

The present agriculture program 
should be abolished and the parity 
income for farmers established at 
100 percent 

Workmen’s and unemployment 
compensation should be extended 
to farm operators and farm 
workers. 

The nearly half a million alien 
workers or braceros brought into 
this country are not merely sup- 
plementary to but are actually 
displacing American labor. 

The influx of braceros forces 
resident workers to migrate away 
from their homes, disrupting their 
family lives and the education of 
their children and...depressing 
their entire socio-economic stan- 
dard, since the braceros are will- 
ing to work for wages so much 
lower than are necesary to afford 
a decent standard of living in the 
United States. It was pointed out 
that the bracero program is caus- 
ing social and economic chaos 
not only in parts of the United 
States but also in Mexico. 

The (convention) feels, there- 
fore, that continuing the program 
we are doing no service to our 


brothers’ in Mexico... . There- 
fore, this (convention) recom- 
mends . the abolition of the 


bracero program. 








LEGALS 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that Irv- 
ing Mayer of San Antonio, Texas, 
heretofore doing business as Dial- 
A-Pick Co, has incorporated such 
firm under the same name, effect- 
ive October 1, 1958. 

Irving Mayer 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS: 


Notice to the creditors of the 
— of Houston Heath, deceas- 
e 

Notice is hereby given that let- | 
ters testamentary upon the Estate | 
of Houston Heath, Deceased, were 
granted to the undersigned G. B. 
Heath on October 1, 1958, by the| 





|}County Court of Travis County, | 


Texas. All parties having claims | 
against said estate are hereby re- 


quired to present the same to the | 


undersigned within the time pre- 


| scribed by law at Room 1005, Cap- 


ital National Bank Building, | 
Austin, Travis County, Texas. 

G. B. Heath, Independent 
Executor of the Estate of Houston 
Heath, deceased. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO B. L Arnold, if living, and 
if dead, the legal representatives 
of the said B. L. Arnold, and the 
unknown heirs of the said B. L. 
Arnold; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of the said 
B. L. Arnold, if the unknown 
heirs of the said B. L. Arnold are 
dead: the unknown heirs of the 
unknown heirs of B. L. Arnold, if 
the unknown heirs of said B. L. 
Arnold are dead, Defendants, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A. 
M. of Monday the 24th day of 
November, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 


| Number 111,865, 


in which Thomas 
|C. Wommack and John S. Burns 
are Plaintiffs and the above 
named defendants are defendants 
| filed in said Court on the 9th day 
|of October, 1958, and the nature 
| of which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against Defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described lands and premises lo- 
cated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, to-wit: Lot No. 
One (1) in Block No. Two (2), of 
the S. V. Wilson Subdivision in 
Travis County, Texas, according 
to the map or plat of record in 
Vol. 3, Page 2 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas; 
Plaintiffs allege that on Janu- 
|ary 16, 1958, they were, and still 
| are, the owners in fee simple of 
| said above described lands and 
premises, owning and claiming ti- 
'tle thereto by virtue of the 10 
year statute of limitation, and 











|}ants unlawfully entered upon and 
| dispossessed plaintiffs of such 
premises and withhold from them 
|the possession thereof; Plaintiffs 
further pray for costs of suit; 

All of which more fully ap- 
pears from Plaintiffs’ Original Pe- 
| tition on file in this office and to 
| which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 
| If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un. 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR,. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 10th day of October, i958. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Arthur James Olsen, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 

ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 








vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 110,878, in which 
Delores Joan Gray Olsen is Plain- 
tiff and Arthur James Olsen is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
23rd day of January, 1958, and the 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
ee between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruelty on the 
part of the Defendant of such a 
nature as to render their living 
together insupportable; Plaintiff 
further alleges that no children 
were born as issue of the mar- 
riage of Plaintiff and Defendant, 
and that they own no community 
property; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce, for restoration of 
her maiden name of Delores Joan 
Gray, for cost of suit and for such 
other relief as the Court may 
deem proper. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serv 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 20th day of October, 1958. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, De 
By MRS. CHAS. KOHRS, Deputy 


‘ CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Virl Lynn Sisco Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled cnd 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before e 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis yt Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 





day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th day 
of December, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 111,993, in which Iris B. 
Sisco is Plaintiff and Virl Lynn 
Sisco is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 22nd day of October, 
1958, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for Decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties: 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no real or per- 
sonal property was acquired; 
Plaintiff further prays for relief, 
general and special; 

All of which more fully anpears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 
day of October, 1958. ’ 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

om. of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that R. L. 
Lynd, M. S. Watson and W. M. 
Benson, partners, composing the 
firm of Frio Production Company, 
intend to incorporate such firm 
without a change of the firm 
name. 
Frio Production Company 
~,* L. Lynd, M. S. Watson 
and M. Benson, partners. 








